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Radio New Zealand 


presents 


(with the support of the New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs) 


The SAANGHAI PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


HAMILTON Founders’ Theatre — November 25 8 p.m. 
AUCKLAND Town Hall — November 28 8 p.m. 
CHRISTCHURCH Town Hall — November 30 2.00 p.m. 
WELLINGTON Town Hall — December 2 8 p.m. 


Some Highlights of the Shanghai Philharmonic Society 


The Shanghai Philharmonic Society was founded in 1954. After more than twenty years of growth, 
it is now one of the major musical performing groups of our country. 

In the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution the Shanghai Philharmonic Society has scored new 
successes by adhering to the principle that literature and art should serve the workers, peasants and 
soldiers. In 1967, guided by Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line in literature and art, the musicians of 
the Society brought forth the revolutionary symphony ‘Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy’. This 
was created by implementing the policy of ‘’Making the past serve the present and foreign things serve 
China”, “‘Letting a hundred flowers blossom and weeding through the old to bring forth the new”, 
combining revolutionary realism with revolutionary romanticism and through studying the experiences 
from the existing model revolutionary theatrical productions. Their efforts to recreate on the musical 
Stage heroic images of the proletariat won the warm approbation of the masses of workers, peasants 
and soldiers. 

The Society consists of a symphony orchestra, a chorus, vocal and instrumental soloists, a 
play-and-sing team and composing and commenting groups. Besides performing in the Shanghai 
theatres, it often goes to factories, mines, the countryside and units of the People’s Liberation Army 
to experience the life of the workers, peasants and soldiers and perform for them. New works have 
been composed in recent years. The Shanghai Philharmonic Society is continuously advancing under 
the guidance of Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line in literature and art. 
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Tsao Peng - conductor 


During the Great  Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, he worked together with other 
comrades in the Society to creatively adapt and 
compose the revolutionary symphony “Taking 
Tiger Mountain by Strategy’. In recent years, he 
has conducted, among others, the revolutionary 
symphonies ‘’Shachiapang’’ and “Taking Tiger 
Mountain by Strategy’’, the piano concerto ‘’The 
Yellow River’’ and the symphonic suite ‘The 
Whitehaired Girl’. He has contributed to the 
revolution in symphonic music in our country. 


Li Ming-chiang 


Pianist. Since the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, he has taken an 
active part in revolutionizing piano 
music and in public presentations. His 
performances of the piano concerto 
‘The Yellow River’’ and other piano 
solos have been highly acclaimed by the 
broad masses of the people. 


Hu Sung-hua 


Tenor. Since 1950, he has frequently 
gone to areas inhabited by the minority 
nationalities for visits and study. He 
sings solo parts in the revolutionary 
symphonic arrangements of 
“Shachiapang’ and ‘Taking’ Tiger 
Mountain by Strategy’’ and excels in 
national minority songs. 


Lin Ming-chen 


Soprano, who is known for singing 
arias from revolutionary modern Peking 
operas and lyrical songs which she 
renders with vivacity. 


Yin Cheng-chi 


Baritone. Another soloist in the 
revolutionary symphonic arrangement of 
“Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy”. 
He is well known _— for — singing 
revolutionary songs and folk songs from 
Taiwan. 
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NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND NEW ZEALAND 


1. Drum and Chinese Instrumental Music 


Instrumentalists: Li Min-hsiung (drum) Chang Tzu-hai 
(gongs) and others 


1. The Triumphant Return of the Fishermen 


Composed by the Song and Dance Ensemble of Chekiang 
Province. 
Arranged by the Central Philharmonic Society. 


Fishermen on China’s east coast, responding with 
revolutionary fervor to the call ‘’Grasp revolution, promote 
production”, go out to fish on a tumultuous sea and joyously 
return with a fine catch. 


2. Fora Bumper Harvest 
Music by Li Min-hsiung 


It depicts the enthusiasm of the poor and lower-middle 
peasants of our country striving for a bumper harvest in 
response to the great call of Chairman Mao: “‘In agriculture, 
learn from Tachai.”’ 


2. Sheng Solos 


Soloist: Weng Chen-fa 
Accompanied by: Ensemble of Chinese Music 


1. Patrols on the Grassland 


Music by Hu Tien-chuan and Yuan Yeh 


The music depicts cavalrymen of the People’s Liberation 
Army patrolling the frontier, firm in their resolve to defend 
their motherland. 


2. Red Flowers of Tachai Bloom Everywhere 
Music by Hu Tien-chuan and others 


This piece depicts the transformation of China’s socialist 
countryside resulting from the movement to learn from 
Tachai. 


3. Cheng Solos 
Soloist: Chang Yen 


1. Fishing Boats at Sunset 


Ancient melody from the Ching Dynasty Score handed 
down by Lou Shu-hua 


Based on an old tune Returning Home dating from the 
Ming and Ching Dynasties, the music depicts fishing boats 
returning in the sunset. 


2. Battling the Typhoon 
Music by Wang Chang-yuan 


This piece reflects the heroism and noble qualities of New 
China’s dock workers protecting state property during a 
typhoon. 


4. Erhu Solos 


Soloist: Chiang Chien-hua 
Dulcimer: Ting Yen-yi 


1. The Flow of the River 
A folk melody 


The music expresses the sorrow and wrath of the 
oppressed and exploited labouring masses in the old society. 


2. Delivering Public Grain 
Music by Ku Wu-hsiang and Meng Chin-chin 


This piece shows the commune members _ happily 
delivering public grain to the state after a record harvest. 


5. Pipa Solos 
Soloist: Tang Liang-hsing 


1. Spring on the Tienshan Mountains 


Music by Usmanchiang and Yu Li-shun 
Arranged by Wang Fan-ti 


The music describes a thriving stock-farm in the Tienshan 
Mountains in the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomaus Region. 


2. Ambush on All Sides 


Ancient melody of the Sui Dynasty (6th—7th c. A.D.) 


The subject of this composition is the fierce Battle of 
Kaihsia in 202 B.C. when Liu Pang, who later became the first 
Han emperor, defeated Hsiang Yu, the Conqueror of Chu. 


6. Suona Solo 


Soloist: Jen Tung-hsiang 
Accompanied by Ensemble of Chinese Music 


Songfest of Birds 
A folk melody 


This solo with its chorus of bird-songs conveys the virile 
beauty of Nature. 


interval 


7. Festival Overture Douglas Lilburn 


Douglas Lilburn is one of New Zealand’s foremost 
composers. Before the Second World War, he studied in 
England at the Royal College of Music, where he was a pupil 
of Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams. Douglas Lilburn heralded his 
return to New Zealand in 1940 by winning three of the four 
major composition prizes offered by the New Zealand 
Government to mark the Centennial Celebrations. One of 
these pieces is the Festival Overture. 


At present Dr. Lilburn is involved with electronic 
composition at Victoria University of Wellington, where he is 
Director of the Electronic Studios. 


8. Piano Concerto ‘The Yellow River” 
Pianist: Li Ming-chiang 
Conductor: Tsao Peng 


Composed collectively by the Central Philharmonic 
Society 


The piano concerto “The Yellow River” is a full-length 
composition creatively adapted from the “Yellow River 
Cantata’’ composed by Hsien Hsing-hai. With the War of 
Resistance against Japan as the historical background and the 
Yellow River as the symbol of the great animation of the 
Chinese nation, the concerto gives expression to the 
proletariat’s revolutionary heroism and praises the great 
victory of Chairman Mao’s concept of people’s war. 


1. Prelude: The Song of the Yellow River Boatmen 


It depicts the grim struggle of the boatmen against the 
surging waves of the Yellow River, epitomising the 
indomitable spirit of the Chinese nation. 


2. Ode to the Yellow River 


It recapitulates the long history of the Chinese nation and 
gives a glowing account of its people’s glorious tradition of 
revolution. 


3. The Yellow River in Wrath 


It presents a scene a bright sunshine and prosperity in the 
revolutionary base areas, contrasting it with the dire sufferings 
of the people under the iron heels of the Japanese invaders and 
their burning hatred for their national and class enemies. 


4. Defend the Yellow River 


It depicts how the people throughout the nation at the 
call of the Party’s Central Committee and Chairman Mao take 
urgent action and march to the front to fight the enemy 
heroically. It warmly praises the great victory of Chairman 
Mao’s concept of people’s war and expresses the determination 
of the Chinese people to carry the revolution through to the 
end. 


9. Arias from the Revolutionary Symphony “Taking 
Tiger Mountain by Strategy”’ 


Yang Tzu-jung’s part: Hu Sung-hua 

Li Yung-chi’s part: Yin Cheng-chi 

Chang Pao’s part: Lin Ming-chen 
Li Ku-yi 


Soloists: 


Conductor: Tsao Peng 


Composed collectively by the Shanghai Philharmonic 
Society 


The revolutionary symphony ‘Taking Tiger Mountain by 
Strategy’’ is adapted from the Peking opera of the same name. 
The story of the opera took place in the winter of 1946. A 
detachment of the People’s Liberation Army, going deep into 
the mountains in Northeast China, aroused the masses, 
penetrated into the Tiger Mountain lair of the diehard bandits 
headed by the Vulture and wiped them out by concerted 
action from within and without. The opera created the lofty 
images of proletarian heroes such as the scout platoon leader 
Yang Tzu-jung, the detachment’s chief-of staff, the railway 
worker Li Yung-chi and the hunter’s daughter Chang Pao, and 


warmly praised the great victory of Chairman Mao’s concept 
of people’s war. 


The symphony is a re-creation on the basis of the origina! 
opera. 


The eight selections presented in this performance are: 
1. Chiapi Valley Pillaged (orchestral piece) 


The music depicts the railway worker Li Yung-chi and the 
villagers angrily rising up to resist the remnant Kuomintang 
bandits headed by the Vulture when they pillaged the village. 


2. We Long for the Time When the Sun Will Shine over 
These Mountains (aria by Chang Pao) 


Disaster struck one snowy night eight years ago, 
Vulture killed my grandma and carried off my mum and dad; 
Uncle Ta-shan in Chiapi Valley took me in. 

My dad escaped and came back, 

But my mum threw herself off a cliff and died. 
Oh, dear mum! 

In the mountains we hide; 

Afraid I'd fall into those devils’ hands. 

Dad dressed me as a boy and said | was mute. 
We hunted in the mountains during the day, 

At night we thought of grandma and mum; 

We looked at the stars and the moon 

And longed for the time 

When the sun would shine over these mountains, 
When | would be able to speak out freely, 

When | could dress like a girl gain, 

When we could collect our debt of blood. 

If | only had wings I’d take my gun 

And fly to the summitand kill all those wolves! 


3. Bring the Land a New Life (aria by Yang Tz-jung) 


Pao’s tales of the bandits’ crimes 

Brimming with blood and tears, 

Rouse me to the utmost rage. 

Oppressed people everywhere have blood accounts 
To settle with their oppressors. 

They want vengeance, 

An eye for an eye and blood for blood! 


_ Destroy Vulture, and win liberation for the people, 


Rise as masters and greet the sun in these deep mountains. 
Follow the saviour the Communist Party, 

And bring the land a new life, 

Like our old home in Shantung, 

Good days will be here forever. 


4. Welcome in Spring to Change the World of Men (aria by 
Yang Tzu-jung) 


| press through the snowy forest, spirit soaring! 

To express my determination the mountains | staunchly face. 
Let the red flag fly all over the world, 

Be there seas of fire and a forest of knives, I'll charge ahead. 
How | wish | could order the snow to melt, 

And welcome in spring to change the world of men. 

The Party gives me wisdom and courage, 

Risks and hardships are as naught; 

To wipe out the bandits | must dress as a bandit, 

and pierce into their stronghold like a dagger. 

Ill bury Vulture in these hills, | swear, 

Shake the heights with my will. 

With my courage the valley fill, 

At the Hundred Chicken Feast my comrades and | 

Will make a shambles of the bandits’ lair. 


5. These Soldiers Care for Us (aria by Li Yung-chi) 


These soldiers care for us folks and cure our ailments; 

They’re considerate, kind and helpful. 

But soldiers and bandits were always of the same brood, 
always oppressing us. 

What’s happened today is certainly very strange 

Can the saviours we've longed for have really arrived? 


6. Here Before Us Our Own Army (aria by Li Yung-chi) 


Our eyes are nearly worn out, looking for you day and night. 
Who would have thought that here in the mountains today 
You've come, fighting the bandits and saving the poor —— 
Here before us our own army! 

Dear brothers, 

| shouldn’t have confounded right and wrong. 

| shouldn’t have taken friend for foe. 

| am ashamed beyond words. 

For thirty years I’ve been sweating like a slave. 

Feeling these lashes and bruises | can hardly suppress my rage, 
I struggle in a bottomless pit. 

We have untold misery and wrath to pour out, 

Those bandits we all hate to the core. 

Some said our suffering would go on and on. 

Who would have believed an iron tree could blossom, 

That we would at last live to see this day. 

Ill go with the Party to wipe out those beasts, 

Whatever the sacrifice and danger, be it fire or water 

When Tiger Mountain is being swept clean and free, 

|, Yung-chi, in the front ranks will be. 


7. | Have the Morning Sun in My Heart (aria by Yang 
Tzu-jung) 


Hacking through thorns and thistles, 

| battle in the heart of the enemy. | 

When | look into the distance and think of my 

Comrades-in-arms, the army and the people, awaiting the 
signal 

To attack these wolves, my spirits soar. 

The Party places great hopes on me, 

Comrades at the Party branch committee meeting offer weighty 
advice, 

Their many exhortations give me strength, 

Their flaming hearts warm my breast. 

| must never forget to be bold yet cautious, 

And succeed through courage and wits. 

The Party’s every word is victory’s guarantee, 

Mao Tsetung Thought shines forever. 

Lunar New Year’s Eve is fast approaching. 

| mustn’t hesitate, | must push on, 

Though the grass be knives and the trees swords, | 

Down to the foot of the slope. | 

What though the mountain be tall? 

Standing in the cold and melting 

The ice and snow, I’ve the morning sun in my heart. 


8. Skiing —— Battling —— Victory (orchestral piece) 


The music describes how the People’s Liberation Army, 
with the co-ordination of the militia, march forward skiing, 
valiantly fight and completely wipe out the bandits. It shows 
their heroism and invincibility and warmly praises the victory 
of Marxism, Leninism and Mao Tsetung Thought. 


Tang Liang-hsing 
Pipa soloist. A former child artist of 


the Shanghai National Music Society 


whose art has matured 


the Great 


in 


Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 


Chang Yen 
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delicacy when playing choice melodies 
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Chiang Chien-hua 
An aspiring young erhu player who 


the Great Proletarian 


in 


has matured 


She plays with 


enthusiasm and has developed her own 


Revolution. 


Cultural 


Weng Chen-fa 
Sheng soloist. He is skilled in playing 


this ancient Chinese 


brass, which he 


tyle. 


is unique s 


plays inh 


he has 


ing, 


Li Min-hsiung 


Drum player. Besides playing and teach 


ing real life 


flect 


composed several drum pieces re 


Kung Yi 


tive style 


istinc 


Chin soloist. A virtuoso with a di 


which is both graceful and lively. 


A performance for the workers in the work- 
shop. 


A performance for the commune members 
in the countryside. 


Cheng 


A plucked instrument. It was already 
popular as early as the Warring States 
Period (475-221 B.C.). The scale is 
usually pentatonic. The number of 
strings has gone up to twnety-one or 
twenty-five. It could have twelve 
modulations, and the performing quality 
of this instrument has been greatly 
improved. 


Chin 


Known as the seven-stringed lute, it is 
a plucked instrument which _ first 
appeared during the Chou Dynasty 
(C11-C8 B.C.). In the seventh century 
A.D., a special notation was developed 
for the Chin. The Chin has seven strings 
and thirteen frets with a tonal range over 
four octaves involving high playing skill. 
Since the Cultural Revolution attempts 
have been made to enhance its volume 
and develop the playing technique, with 
some success. 


Pipa 


A plucked instrument. There was 
already a kind of pipa instrument with a 
long stem and a round sound-box 
covered with leather as early as the third 
century B.C. It was then called the 
“hsuan-chao’. By the Han Dynasty 
there was a pipa instrument with .a 
wooden surface and twelve frets. The 
present pipa is developed on the basis of 
the early pipa instruments while 
adopting certain features from. the 
instrument with bent neck = and 
pear-shaped body. After Liberation the 
frets of this instrument have _ been 
increased from thirteen to twenty-six. It 
has twelve half tones, and the tonal 
quality is much improved. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Erhu 


Originally called the ‘‘hu-chin’’. It 
was first recorded in the Sung Dynasty, 
but even earlier in the Tang Dynasty 
4 there was a kind of fiddle called the 
: “hsi-chin”’ which was very similar to the 

erhu. 


The Dulcimer 


It was probably introduced into 
China via the Kwangtung coastal regions 
during the Ming Dynasty, then spread 
throughout the whole country. After 
Liberation this instrument has been 
improved on, and the tonal range and 
tonal capacity have been increased. 


San-hsuan Fiddle 


Another plucked instrument, also 
developed from the early “‘hsuan-chao”’ 
of the Chin Dynasty. The name 
“‘san-hsuan”’ first appeared in the records 
of the Ming Dynasty. 


Ching-hu 


Another variety of erhu with a 
clarion tune. It was developed along with 
the rise of the Peking opera and remains 
its chief accompaniment. 


Pan-hu 


Another kind of hu-chin so called 
because one surface of its sound-box is 
made of wooden plank (pan). It is also 
called pan-hu (clapper hu-chin), because 
it started in the seventeenth century 
with the appearance of the pan-tzu or 
clapper operas. 


Sheng 


One of the most ancient woodwind 
instruments in China. In ancient times 
the bigger reed-organs were called “‘yu”’ 
and the smaller ones “‘ho’’. The latter 
was recorded on oracie bone inscriptions 
as far back as the Shang Dynasty in 
fifteenth century B.C. This instrument is 
also mentioned in the Book of Songs in 
the sixth century B.C. The ancient Sheng 
generally has thirteen or fourteen reeds. 
After Liberation, the number of reeds 
has been increased to as many as 
thirty-two. 


Keh-hu 


It is a kind of bass fiddie developed 
from hu-chin after Liberation, by 
adopting certain features from other 
kinds of fiddles. 


Bamboo Flute 


It appeared in the early Han Dynasty 
(at which time it was also called ‘‘ti’’ and 
*"heng-chui’’) and gained wide 
popularity. After Liberation the Chinese 
flute has been improved with»keys and 
tempered systems. .«. ~ : 


Suona 


Also called the “‘la-pa’’, it became 
popular in the Ming Dynasty. The 
smallest type is called the “’hai-ti’’. After 
Liberation this instrument has been 
improved and fitted with keys. 


Pan-ku 


This kind of drum with leather on 
one side only is the leading percussion 
instrument in Chinese orchestras and 
Chinese operas. 


Pai-sheng 


A new kind of reed-organ developed 
after Liberation. It retains the special 
features of the reed-organ but the tonal 
Capacity and range are enlarged. 


The Pot-drum 


This drum has the shape of a 
flower-pot or jar. Drums date from very 
early times; they were discovered among 
.the archaeological remains of the Shang 

Dynasty (C16-C11 B.C.). 


Pai-ku 


Drums of different sizes and different 
pitches could be arranged in order to use 
in orchestras. This set of drums has been 
developed: on this basis since Liberation. 
The two sides of the drum are of 
different pitches. 


Yun-luo 


A set of gongs of different pitches 
arranged in order, which can be used to 
play tunes. It can be found in the 
records of the Sung Dynasty. In the 
Yuan Dynasty, such sets consisted of ten 
or thirteen gongs. After Liberation, the 
number of gongs gradually increased 
according to the needs of the orchestra. 
As many as thirty-six have been used. 


Shih-mien-luo 


Another set of gongs popular along 
the southeastern sea-coast. The gongs are 
of different sizes and pitches. The 
number is not fixed, though it is called 
the ‘‘shih-mien-luo”’ (ten gongs). 


Cymbals, small gongs, clappers and bells 


These are all Chinese percussion inst- 
ruments. The ‘‘pa’’ or cymbal was record- 
ed during the Northen Chi Period in the 
sixth century. The small gongs also be- 
came known in the early sixth century. 
The clapper became widely used after the 
rise of the clapper tunes in the seventeenth 
century. The “‘pengling’’ or bell also ap- 
peared first in the sixth century. 
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